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history of Rome and of Athens, namely, that the popular assemblies 
at Rome were not debating assemblies, while at Athens they were. 
Hence at Athens the Areopagus was gradually pushed into the back- 
ground, while the Roman Senate continued always the great arena of 
political discussion." (p. 69.) 



4. — Letters and other Writings of the late Edward Denison, M. P. for 
Newark. Edited by Sir Baldwtn Leighton, Bart. London : 
Richard Bentley and Son. 1872. 

It would be a hard task to define the laws which govern the issue of 
privately printed matter. The heavy quartos which appear from time 
to time, containing genealogical details and untrustworthy pedigrees, 
may be supposed to be due in some respect to family vanity (not that 
we have anything to say against them, destined as they are to become 
the delight of the bibliomaniac) ; a love for the dead sometimes shows 
itself in the collection of literary fragments scraped from the most 
heterogeneous of sources, perhaps purposely confined to oblivion by 
the author, who would be the first to protest against any value being 
attached te them. Thus it is that the verses written at school 
and the hasty sketches of unfinished tales are ushered into the world, 
while the personal affection and interest the writers inspired among 
their contemporaries are expected to extend to these crude productions. 
Whatever may be the motive which is at work, whenever we see a 
privately printed volume, we feel convinced that only a short interval of 
time is likely to elapse before its publication. The private issue of a 
book seems often a tentative mode of testing the interest of the public ; 
if it is limited to a few copies, the work becomes a literary curiosity, and 
in proportion to the difficulty in obtaining it is the interest excited by 
it. If the subject be a record of family life or private details, every 
one wishes to read it : so little by little it advances towards publicity. 
A series of favorable reviews makes its progress easier ; for how can 
hostile criticism be directed against a book which can only be read with, 
much less be reviewed without, the sanction of the editor ? These re- 
views regret, as a matter of course, that the appreciation of a volume 
which possesses such intrinsic merits should necessarily be so limited, 
and urge upon the editor the judiciousness of publishing it for the 
benefit of the public. The editor, like all other editors, is naturally dis- 
trustful of his own powers, but at last succumbs, and, deprecating criti- 
cism, launches his labors upon the world. We gather from the volume 
before us that it has gone through some such similar antecedents, 
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though we are far from classifying it amongst those the publication of 
which is to be regretted. It contains two Prefaces by Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton : the first gives a short account of the life of Edward Denison, 
the author of the following letters and papers, and is reprinted from 
the privately printed edition which appeared in January, 1871 ; the 
second is a " Preface on Publication," and states that the public issue of 
the volume has been determined upon, not on " the mere representation 
of personal friends or of dilettante readers, but of practical workers, 
who found their own thoughts re-echoed and their own hands strength- 
ened in reading these pages." As our fault-finding will be confined to 
this portion of the book, we shall get it over as quickly as possible. 
We understand that there is but one addition to the information given 
by the first Preface in its original state, which is the important fact that, 
had Edward Denison visited these shores in 1869, his travelling com- 
panion on that occasion would have been Sir Michael Beach, a gentle- 
man whom we assume to be a baronet. Unfortunately, though so par- 
ticular a circumstance as this has been thought worthy of insertion, it 
is clear that no correction has been made of the mistakes in grammar 
and construction which disfigured this memoir, and which critics might 
perhaps be inclined to pass over, as long as they corrupted a limited 
audience only. But an attention to both these points may fairly be re- 
quired as one of the distinctions which ought to mark the issue of pub- 
licly and privately printed matter. When we read that " the following 
short summary may serve to explain his writings by the circum- 
stance " ; that " Edward Denison had an interview with Victor Hugo, 
with whose wild communistic theories and impracticable views he was 
much astonished," and that " the alternatives of a winter at Cannes 
or a voyage in a sailing-ship to the Antipodes were offered to him," we 
are inclined to regret that this Preface ever emerged from the compar- 
ative seclusion it enjoyed during 1871. The second Preface is more 
free from faults, but is open to the charge of want of simplicity, a danger 
especially to be guarded against in publications of this nature. It an- 
nounces that " the omission of all reference to newspapers was advised 
by some of Mr. Denison's intimate friends for fear of hostile criticism " ; 
and the point of the long apodosis which follows apparently is to the 
effect that this advice was not complied with ; yet the " Pall-Mall Ga- 
zette " and " Saturday Review," when adversely commented on at pages 

34 and 62, become respectively the P and the S , though when 

they are spoken of favorably their names are printed at length, — a some- 
what illogical proceeding. With regard to the letters themselves, we 
think it would have been an improvement, if the names of the corre- 
spondents to whom they were addressed had been in some instances given. 
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"What is only playful and pleasant when written to a very intimate 
friend or near relation, seems often priggish or dictatorial when ad- 
dressed to an acquaintance. Nevertheless, in spite of these drawbacks, 
the book is an interesting one ; and if we do not altogether congratu- 
late Sir Baldwyn Leighton on his editorship, we are at least grateful 
to him for the collection he has made and the publication which has 
ensued. 

Edward Denison, the son of the late Bishop of Salisbury, was bom 
in 1840. He was educated at Eaton, where he seems to have injured 
his health by over-exertion in training for a boat-race, and laid the 
foundations of the illness which was destined to prove fatal to him. 
He subsequently went to Oxford, where in the year 1862 he took a 
second class in law and history. After spending the next few years 
in travel and the study of the law, showing that he possessed a refined 
taste and a considerable appreciation of literature, and taking a keen 
interest in all that was going on around him, both in religion and poli- 
tics, he turned to what constituted for him the chief occupation of the 
subsequent portion of his life. The extremes of luxury and misery 
which exist side by side in London msiy well engage the attention of 
the economist and philanthropist ; but the amelioration of these evils is 
a problem rarely dreamt of by young Englishmen of good social posi- 
tion, who possess the means as well as the capacity for enjoyment. 
The pursuit of pleasure or of notoriety rarely leads its votaries to the 
consideration of such subjects, which require the closest attention from 
the reformer who undertakes their consideration or their amendment. 
" II est mille fois plus aise de faire le bien, que de le bien faire," is an 
axiom of Montesquieu which ought to be specially inculcated upon the 
minds of the philanthropists of the nineteenth century. It was as visitor 
for the Society for Relief of Distress that Edward Denison began his 
connection with the East End of London, a division which to the 
ears of most Englishmen is synonymous with chronic want, disease, 
and starvation. Here is no exaggerated picture of one of its parishes, 
written by a man well able to form a competent opinion : — 

" The external state of the district is only equalled by its internal. Al- 
though the houses for the most part consist of two floors and a cellar and 
garret, there are compressed within them four or five whole families, some- 
times including sons-in-law and daughters-in-law, who share between them 
one common yard, the size of a rabbit hutch. It is a most unusual thing to 
find a single family occupying more than one room, and this has to serve the 
various purposes of bedroom, sitting-room, workshop, kitchen, larder, and 
coal-cellar. During the daytime the little ones, even before they can stand, 
are turned loose into the streets, shoeless and ragged, since there is no room 
for them in the house, save at meal or bedtime. Hence morality is destroyed, 
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filth engendered, malignant fevers, virulent epidemics abound, and death is 
rife, sweeping off in particular the young children." 

In the autumn of 1867, Edward Denison left the West End of 
London altogether, established himself at Stepney, and for eight months 
lived at lodgings in Philpot Street, in order to be in the centre of the 
work that was going on, and take a more direct and personal share in 
that work. His first letter from the East End is dated the 7th of Au- 
gust, and his description of the district differs but little from that which 
we have just quoted. He lost no time in entering upon the duties which 
he had assigned to himself, and by the middle of the month he had 
organized a meeting of dock laborers in the evening twice a week, to 
whom he gave a course of lectures. The political treatment of the 
question equally occupied his attention ; on the 28th he writes : — 

" Good laws, energetically enforced, with compulsory education, supple- 
mented by gratuitous individual exertion, will certainly succeed in giving the 
mass of the people so much light as will generally guide them into so much 
of industry and morality as is clearly conducive to their bodily ease and 
advancement in life." 

On the 20th of December he says : — 

" You see the real truth is, sensation writing and reckless alms are fast 
doing away the great work of the new poor-law in bringing up the people to 
providence and self-restraint. You will find all the men who really give them- 
selves most trouble about the poor are the most alive to the terrible evils 
of the so-called charity which pours money into the haunts of misery and 
vice every winter." 

And on the 24th : — 

" Build school-houses, pay teachers, give prizes, frame workmen's clubs, 
help them to help themselves, lend them your brains ; but give them no 
money, except what you sink in such undertakings as above." 

In the January of the following year Mr. Evelyn Denison, the late 
speaker of the House of Commons, proposed to his nephew that he 
should stand for Newark at the ensuing election. The letter which 
refers to this proposal is a curious commentary upon that of the pre- 
vious 28th of August. In it the writer says : — 

" I am sensible it might be a worthier course to throw up the more at- 
tractive game for the sake of interests undoubtedly higher than those of 
politics or society ; but my weakness is made weaker by the belief I cannot 
shake off, that to ordinary people the right road is usually the one which lies 
straight before them, in the absence of any inward call so strong as to leave 
no substantial doubt upon the mind." 

It is, however, just this departure from the ordinary rules which 
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govern the actions of ordinary men that constitutes the merit of 
Edward Denison's conduct, and consequently the value of this book. 
Had he adhered to the views he here expresses, he would hardly have 
been led to consider himself " a thief and a murderer " in withholding 
the time at his disposal from the paupers of the East End. For the 
next three months he remained in Philpot Street, busy in his work, 
now instituting a children's hospital, or penny readings, now putting up 
a ragged-school, or setting on foot a workingraen's club. A visit to 
Paris in the spring, in order to investigate the French system of dealing 
with destitution, and to Edinburgh in the summer to obtain information 
of a similar character with regard to that town, varied his labors, and 
were followed by his appeal to the Newark constituency in July. 
Some extracts of a speech made during his canvass are given, which, 
though not eloquent, are earnest and full of common sense. At the 
general election in November he was returned to Parliament ; in Feb- 
ruary of the following year, 1869, he wrote two excellent letters on the 
subject of pauperism to the editor of the " East London Observer," and 
on the 10th of May he spoke in the House of Commons upon the same 
question. On the 18th of the same month we find him in Germany, a 
pleasant description of which is given in the letters he wrote thence, free 
from mannerism, and more natural than usual. In the autumn his 
health broke down, and in October he left England for Melbourne, in 
the hope of receiving some benefit from the voyage. That hope, un- 
happily, was not realized (we quote from the first Preface) : — 

" The alternation of weather and the diet of a sailing-ship were un- 
favorable to his state of health. Instead of improving he became gradually 
worse, and during the last weeks of this fatal voyage he was nearly confined 
to his cabin. On January 26, 1870, within a fortnight of the time he 
landed, Edward Denison died at Melbourne." 

The last letter in this collection is dated from Plymouth, on the 1st 
of November, but an appendix is added containing several papers on 
the poor-laws and cognate subjects. Some of the suggestions put for- 
ward in them have already been adopted, others again the English 
legislature is slowly promoting. The truth of Dr. Johnson's saying, 
that " it is an unhappy circumstance that you might give away five 
hundred pounds in a year to those that importune in the streets and 
not do any good," has only been recognized during the last few years, 
and it is only step by step that the old habits of thought are losing 
ground. The strict application of the workhouse test, renewed checks 
upon the administration of outdoor relief, the exercise of the pre- 
ventive check upon the increase of the population, compulsory educa- 
tion, facility in the transfer of land, and co-operation in industrial pur- 
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suits, are the remedies which Mr. Fawcett proposes in his recent work 
upon English pauperism. Most of tiiese, and especially the two first, 
are insisted upon by Edward Denison throughout this volume. 

" The remedy," he writes, " is to bring the poor-law back to the spirit of 
its institution ; organize a sufficiently elastic labor test, without which no 
outdoor relief to be given. Make the few alterations which altered times de- 
mand, and impose every possible discouragement on private benevolence. 
Universal administration of poor-law on these principles for one genera- 
tion would almost extirpate pauperism." 

The question is of such magnitude and importance to Englishmen, 
that the principles which underlie it cannot be too often stated or too 
well known. In spite of increased knowledge, the most absurd cries 
are heard at intervals, such as that if labor be offered at two prices, 
the higher should be accepted ; that charity is preferable to political 
economy ; that wages must be protected ; or that a trade for which there 
is no demand should be artificially stimulated. It is true that at the 
beginning of this year the distress in London was probably less than it 
had been since the year 1866 ; yet the number of persons in receipt of 
relief was 122,674, in comparison with 103,078 paupers at the com- 
mencement of 1866. If their condition cannot be improved, the ex- 
tinction or diminution of pauperism will depend largely upon the diffu- 
sion of a higher standard of knowledge among the rising generation. 
That can alone be obtained by a general system of education, and the 
participation by all classes of the community in its benefits. The Ed- 
ucation Act of 1870 will probably be amended in the course of this 
year, and the compulsory clauses extended so as to embrace the whole 
of the population. Many years, however, must elapse before such an 
influence as this can be expected to make itself felt in England. To 
return from this digression to the volume before us, it will be seen that 
the views expressed in it, even if they do not add any new informa- 
tion to the knowledge at present possessed by those who are engaged in 
an endeavor to solve the problem of pauperism, promote and contribute 
to its correct appreciation, while the example of the writer is one his 
contemporaries may fitly dwell on. Individual activity, it is true, can- 
not hope to achieve any great result, but the presence of a man like 
Edward Denison among the poor is an unqualified good, and " his reme- 
dial influence upon the local authorities inestimable." 

The occasional descriptions of scenery which occur in these letters 
make us regret that there are not more. The following account of 
Berne is graphic and striking : — 

" Berne is a glorious old place. Fancy an oblong hill with steep, and in 
places precipitous sides ; cover it with the most fantastic confusion of towers, 
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turrets, and gables ; cut terraces along the sides and shade them with fine 
trees ; take a river as big as the Tweed at Kelso, but of bright blue color, 
and wind it round the town, leaving only a narrow neck to join it to the 
mainland ; cover its high banks on the other side with villas and gardens and 
great walnut-trees, and planes with brilliant green turf under them ; and 
beyond all, look upon the white peaks of the Oberland fringing the whole 
southern horizon from east to west, and then you have some idea of the 
capital of this little republic." 

Sir Baldwyn Leighton has speculated iu his first Preface upon the 
political position which Edward Denison might one day have occupied, 
and has given a summary of the views he held. These letters hardly 
bear him out in his remarks. They are full of generous impulses, of 
hasty generalizations, and are characterized by a strong love of truth 
and contempt of cant ; but the mind of the writer is in no settled state, 
and his opinions often share the fate of those expressed at the age of 
twenty-seven or twenty-eight. At one time, in the middle of his can- 
vass, he thinks that political life is not, and believes that abstract po- 
litical speculation is, his metier. At another he dreams of a farm in 
Tasmania, and a settlement of English laborers around him. One thing, 
however, is certain, whatever might have been his public career, he 
would have brought to the consideration and elucidation of social ques- 
tions all the advantages which accrue from intercourse with the poor, 
a knowledge of, and sympathy with, their requirements, a clear in- 
sight into the laws which affect them, a gentle manner, and a high sense 
of duty. His friends, we are told, have erected a window to his mem- 
ory in the Cathedral of Christ Church at Oxford ; but the best memorial 
will always be found in these letters, — the earnest expressions of a man 
to whom the nineteenth century, in spite of its improvements, seemed 
incomplete, and whose short life was spent in an endeavor to reconcile 
its contradictions. 



5. — Brief on Behalf of Authors and Publishers in Favor of Interna- 
tional Copyright, before Joint Committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States. Dillaway and Andrews, 
of Counsel. Washington. 1872. 

One of the best measures of the civilization of a people is afforded 
by their willingness to recognize the equal rights of their fellow-men, 
irrespective of race or nationality. Commencing with the savage, for 
whom none but his companions have any rights whatever, we may 
trace a regular gradation to a state hardly yet reached by any nation, 
in which the law shall make no distinction of residence or nationality 



